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that there cannot possibly be an unconditioned union of the different. 
Of this proposition, the alleged obverse of the law of identity, it is 
said that "every one will admit it to be self-evident and beyond ques- 
tion." So far from being self-evident, it seems to the writer to be a 
manifest Machtspruch. Certainly the different is not the same, but 
to say that the same, or a nature identical with itself, cannot without 
dependence on something foreign, combine differences into unity is 
an unwarranted inference and one which leaves the absolute as empty 
of content as it leaves the rich content of experience without a unifying 
principle. And this in the end appears to be the position in which, 
in spite of unwonted ingenuity, both are left by the neo-Eleaticism of 
African Spir. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

La Logique de la Contradiction. By Fr. Paulhan. Paris, F61ix 

Alcan, 191 1. — pp. 182. 

We have here a work of philosophical, rather than of logical analysis 
of the principle of contradiction, which purposes to give new and 
broader views of its nature, kinship and use. Although the author 
at first defines contradiction in the conventional manner, yet later on, 
in order to show its intimacy with opposition, contrariety, difference, 
etc., he continually identifies it with these conditions. The first 
chapter dwells upon its presence in intelligence (sensation, idea, and 
proposition or judgment), feeling, will and action, each of which do- 
mains has a logic of its own. The generality as well as the close 
relationship of logical contradiction with other terms of opposition 
are suggested by the author as indicating that it has not the absolute 
value which logicians have attributed to it. 

The second chapter contrasts contradiction with identity, to which 
it is in certain respects directly opposed, the essential distinction being 
that the one permits substitution while the other does not. Contra- 
diction is found in the syllogism itself, since the latter affirms the 
identity of its terms, notwithstanding that these cannot properly be 
substituted for each other. However, harmony, which is realized 
identity, always contains contradiction and struggle. Complete 
identity and complete contradiction are never found in reality, but 
are rather the limits toward which realities may tend. It is evident 
that if in the first chapter the author used the term contradiction 
in three senses, (1) that of formal logic, (2) that of contrariety, (3) that 
of opposition, here he is employing a fourth meaning, namely, un- 
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likeness or difference. In the early part of the chapter it is stated that 
the 'impossibility of uniting for a common end' is what gives to con- 
tradiction its special character and makes it recognizable, and perhaps 
this definition is intended to include the above four meanings. 

Next comes an attack upon logical contradiction. It is quite useless. 
Just as the mathematical infinite is a contradiction which violates the 
logic of common sense, so did the discoveries of hypnotism, the 
phonograph, X-rays, etc., shock the logic of our forefathers; and ac- 
cordingly these facts should impress us that reality is too complex 
for our grasp and make clear how absurdly obstinate it is for us to 
attempt to say whether any particular thing contradicts reality or not. 
In truth, it is reality which tells us what is contradictory, not contra- 
diction which tells us about reality. Similarly, nothing in our practical 
activity is absolutely irreconcilable and incompatible; any two things 
may in some way exist together, as for example, walking simulta- 
neously towards the east and west (carried in the one direction by the 
earth and in the other by one's feet). Hence the futility also here of 
attempting to say what is contradictory. 

Nevertheless (fourth chapter) contradictions are necessary parts of 
consciousness and of things. Every belief, theory or idea has con- 
flicting elements and is in opposition with others of its kind; indeed, 
the most closely associated ideas, like the best friends, may some day 
become embroiled. No idea or judgment (i. e., truth) is permanent, 
and this is due to the temporarity of our consciousness and of things 
about us, in terms of both of which any thing or idea must be defined. 
In short, to exist is to differ, and to differ is to oppose. However, we 
must recall that complete difference is nowhere, for also it is true that 
to exist is to resemble and to resemble is to unite. 

In the fifth chapter a plea is made for a new logic — a logic of the 
greatest intellectual profit, which will not fear upon occasion to violate 
the principle of contradiction. Reasoning must not always be re- 
nounced simply because it is contradictory. If contradiction is a 
poison, nevertheless poisons are sometimes remedies; if it is, by itself, 
a disorder, nevertheless partial disorder is preferable to anarchy, and 
after all, complete order is unattainable. To buy richness and com- 
plexity at the cost of incoherence is not always a bad bargain. Often 
scientists might better be less conservative with regard to new hy- 
potheses which contradict old views. In brief, complete truth is an 
unattainable limit, and if contradiction is an evil, it is at any rate 
a necessary one and we might as well make use of it. In thus rec- 
ommending a logic of utility the author wishes it to be known that 
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he does not abide in Pragmatism, for by the side of the former he 
recognizes a logic whose end is not adjustment and profit but complete 
truth. 

A chapter is now devoted to showing what use is and may be made 
of contradiction. First metaphors are cited as owing their charm 
and value not simply to the similarity of the images they arouse but 
quite as much to the difference (contradiction). Passing on to con- 
tradictions of belief, the author says that he does not mean that they 
should not be avoided when possible, but that they can be useful to 
the life of intelligence. There are three classes of contradiction which 
in certain cases are permissible: (1) where the ideas in conflict each 
belong to separate and distinct domains; so, for example, a man as 
philosopher may serviceably hold a different idea of matter from what 
he has as chemist; (2) in creative work where organization is not yet 
attained; (3) where an idea changes but its word does not; the old 
word is a soil for the new idea, an illustration being Darwin's use of 
the term 'selection.' A common character and utility of these three 
classes is that they ease the passage from a past to a future state. We 
should not spurn them for their temporary value, for what idea is 
herein different? These types of contradiction are represented, not 
alone in the individual, but also in society. To be sure, we can dream 
of more unified and logical communities, but various experiences have 
warned us of the danger of premature unification. Diversity is a 
contradiction which is not always an evil. 

If, as is possible, the above outline is not perfectly complete, at 
any rate I trust that it discloses the general tenor of the book. It will 
be observed and doubtless regretted that the work does not make 
close connections with modern symbolic logic. The style is semi- 
popular, and confusion for the reader arises in certain cases where 
the relations of terms to each other are not defined. The author's 
conclusions about complete identity as well as those about the syllo- 
gism might be challenged, but I shall not enter upon a complete 
criticism of the work, and shall venture only to offer certain objections 
which may be conveniently put in five paragraphs. 

1. It seems advisable to emphasize that the author has not demon- 
strated contradictions in reality itself — to use a familiar phrase. 
We all know that propositions may be contradictory, and he has pointed 
out that ideas, feelings, volitions, etc., also may be so; but considerable 
confusion arises, I believe, because, as a rule, he fails to distinguish 
between what might be called contradictions of significance and con- 
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tradictions of events. Propositions, and similarly ideas, feelings, etc., 
may be contradictory in the sense of attributing incompatible proper- 
ties to the same reality — but this contradiction is one of significance 
only, since the attributing evidently is as such no impossible or con- 
tradictory event. We should not say that reality itself contains 
contradiction, on the ground that contradictory things may be said 
about it. On the other hand, of course, ideas, feelings, volitions, etc., 
may clash as events and so may suffer or be inhibited in some respects. 
The same sort of opposition, again admittedly occurs in the physical 
realm — the impact of two stones upon each other being a simple 
instance. M. Paulhan would say that the two stones contradict each 
other! but, after all, we should remember that if contradiction is 
similar to such clash or opposition, there is also a marked difference: 
it is mere opposition if the stones hit each other and rebound; it is 
contradiction if, notwithstanding the impact, they both undisturbedly 
keep on their way without any appropriate change of momentum 
The author would have rendered additional service, I believe, if 
besides showing the closeness of connection between contradiction and 
opposition, incompatibility, difference, he had also clearly outlined 
the marks of difference. If this had been done, he might perhaps 
have laid less emphasis on the futility of the principle of contradiction 
as ordinarily conceived — since, on the contrary, instances galore might 
be brought from the natural sciences to illustrate its great utility. 
Such an instance is Avagadro's law, cited by the author, contradictions 
of which in the history of chemistry have been of great importance 
for the organization of facts and the direction of experiment. 

2. M. Paulhan succeeds, it may be, in establishing his point that 
there is no such thing as absolute contradiction — or more accurately, 
that no two incompatibles can be named which cannot in some respect 
be made compatible. Perhaps one might recall that there is at least 
one proposition which would contradict any other proposition or 
point of view or use with which it were associated — indeed, which 
would contradict the very association itself: namely, the affirmation 
of complete metaphysical nihilism. But passing this by and granting 
the author's disproof of absolute contradiction, it seems notable that 
he has defined the latter in such a way that no one need much care 
what becomes of it. For we do not trouble — either in scientific or in 
practical reasoning — to seek propositions or other things which shall 
be incapable of uniting under any conceivable circumstances — or 
'for any end at all.' We are always interested in specific circum- 
stances, specific ends, and if the principle of contradiction enables us 
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to affirm what cannot be and is not under these circumstances, then 
it is useful indeed. If, furthermore, we find by reasoning that certain 
things cannot be under certain circumstances or conditions, here is a 
universality of contradiction which might very well be termed com- 
plete or absolute contradiction! I have elaborated virtually the 
same point elsewhere (Jour. Phil., Psy. and Sci. Methods, May, 
1910). And absolute incompatibles in this sense are known to science 
and to common sense, wherefore the principle has a utility which the 
author does not seem to have blasted. 

3. Furthermore, denial of the permanent truth of any judgment 
seems strained. For the temporary character of reality and of 
consciousness, upon which he bases his remarks, does not impair the 
permanent validity of judgments, since it is right and proper that we 
distinguish between things and judgments made about them. A 
thing may changingly pass from state to state, but if the essence of a 
judgment be a predication about or reference to a given one of those 
states, then the validity of that judgment, essentially considered, 
obviously cannot be affected by time or change. (Cf. Bertrand 
Russell, Hibbert Jour., 2, 812.) Here, of course, we are touching 
upon a much discussed topic. 

4. There is an inner contradiction, if I am not mistaken, in the 
author's arguments that since reality is too complex for us to know all 
its attributes, we cannot say what is logically impossible for reality. 
For he admits (page 80) that wherever we have hypothesis, we may 
have certainty as to what is contradictory. But now on page 179, 
if I understand him, he avows that experience essentially involves 
an interpretation which is already hypothesis. If so, and if by reality 
he means experiential reality, it follows that here also we may have 
certainty as to what is contradictory. 

5. Finally, if the theory of contradiction which formal logic has 
traditionally respected is to be put on trial, it is doubtful whether 
M. Paulhan's definition of absolute contradiction will fairly represent 
it. For his formula requires that the two propositions 'be incapable 
of uniting at any time for any end at all, and — (be incapable) of enter- 
ing into the same collection of ideas' (p. 24). Now whenever in 
formal logic two propositions are considered as contradictory they 
actually are united, namely, to the extent of being together in a given 
universe of discourse as well as of being considered together by the 
logician. Accordingly the definition in question does not seem to fit. 

Edmund Jacobson. 
University of Chicago. 



